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Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Some  months  ago,  when  I 
listened  to  a  lecture  on  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
delivered  before  the  members  of  this  Society,  it  struck 
me  that  a  series  of  lectures  on  renowned  Jewish  com- 
posers, and  on  their  valuable  contributions  to  their 
noble  art,  would  be  of  great  interest  to  a  modern  Jewish 
audience.  I  emphasise  the  word  modern  because  most 
of  us  have  been  trained  to  worship  the  idol  of 
Wagnerism,  which,  1  feel  sure,  will  one  day,  like  all 
other  false  idols  of  fashion,  be  reduced  to  its  true  face 
value.  Wagner,  whom  Max  Nordau  calls,  and  in  iny 
opinion  justly,  a  megalomaniac,  was  even  worse  than 
that.  In  his  blind  envy  of  his  more  successful  Jewish 
benefactor,  and  under  the  impression  that  the  Jews  had 
conspired  against  him  to  prevent  his  operas  from  being 
admitted  to  the  leading  European  theatres,,  he  cowardly 
and  maliciously  bit  the  hand  that  supported  him  in 
his  first  efforts.  Not  satisfied  with  wreaking  vengeance 
on  Meyerbeer  alone,  calling  him  "a  miserable  music- 
maker,"  because  he  had  committed  the  crime  of 
dominating  all  leading  stages,  of  receiving  affectionate 
homage  from  all  civilised  nations,  and  honours  and 
distinctions  from  ruling  princes — not  satisfied  with  an 
assault  upon  Meyerbeer,  with  the  attempt  to 
hurl  him  from  his  high  pedestal,  Wagner,  in 
his  Teutonic  overbearance,  attempted,  like  Haitian 
of  old,  to  deal  a  deathblow  at  the  whole 
Jewish  race,  and  published,  like  a  true  noble 
knight,  an  anonymous  and  venomous  essay  on 
"Judaism  in  Music."  In  that  essay  he  tried  to  prove 
to  an  anti-Semitic  public  that  the  Jew  was  unable  to 
express  himself  in,  or  even  to  appreciate,  that  universal 
language  of  man's  deepest  and  noblest  sentiments.  And 
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because  faithful  disciples  religiously  repeat  their 
master's  teachings,  there  arose  the  modern  battle  cry 
among  fashionable  musicians,  be  they  even  Jews:  "A 
has,  Meyerbeer,  a  bas  Halevy !  Vive  Wagner!" 
"Down  with  Jewish  composers,  with  their  musical 
achievements;  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Wagner  is  His 
true  Prophet." 

About  sixteen  years  ago  I  happened  to  meet  a 
Jewish  clergyman  who  had  made  music  his  hobby,  and 
who  owed  his  popularity  as  a  musician  to  his  wife's 
charming  voice.  He  naturally  led  the  conversation  on 
to  famous  musical  works  of  art,  and  I,  in  my  ignorance, 
ventured  to  break  a  lance  for  poor  Meyerbeer  in 
preference  to  certain  Wagnerian  compositions.  Then 
he,  as  if  I  had  profaned  the  name  of  God,  indignantly 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  almost  felt  like  showing  me  the 
door.  Owing  to  his  European  manners,  he  only  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  violent  burst  of  loud  laughter, 
and  refused  to  touch  again  upon  that  delicate  subject. 

Nordau,  who  is  just  as  much  admired  as  feared 
because  of  his  fearlessness  as  a  critic,  describes  Wagner's 
general  assertions  regarding  art,  its  natural  develop- 
ment and  main  characteristics,  as  strangely  contra- 
dictory to  all  experience  and  to  the  laws  of  evolution, 
and  they  can,  in  his  opinion,  be  characterised  only  as 
delirious. 

No  one  wjll  attempt  to  deny  that  the  Jew  has  never 
excelled  in  the  plastic  art,  because  its  cultivation  was 
discouraged  by  the  Biblical  law  not  to  fashion  any  kind 
of  image,  •  in  order  to  prevent  the  worship  of  idols. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  far  more  potent  than  the  law 
was  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  of  the  Jewish  faith,  in 
putting  a  check  on  that  art"  (Kohler).  "  In  the  same 
measure  as  Polytheism,  whether  Semitic  or  Aryan,  greatly 
aided  in  developing  art,  in  so  far  as  it  endeavoured 
to  bring  the  deity  in  ever  more  beautiful  forms  before 
the  eyes  of  the  worshipper,  Judaism  was  determined  to 
lift  God  above  the  realm  of  the  sensual  and  corporeal, 
and  to  present  Him  as  spirit  only."  Nor  could  the 
Jew  fail  to  see  that  the  cultivation  of  beauty  by 
artistic  means  had  often  been  the  source  of  moral 
perversion  and  corruption.  You  know  the  Biblical 
adage,  "False  is  physical  grace  and  vain  is  beauty, 
only  a  woman  who  feareih  the  Lord  deserves  praise." 
The  Jew,  therefore,  instinctively  extended  the  law 
regarding  sculpture  also  to  painting.  I  need  hardly 


remind  you  that  Phidias's  greatest  works  were  those  of 
Zeus  and  Athene.  Masters  of  deathless  fame,  like 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  devoted  their  work  mainly, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  themes  of  ancient  Christianity,  such 
as  the  Virgin,  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  the  Holy 
Family,  and  similar  religious  subjects,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  glorification  of  physical  beauty.  It  has, 
however,  always  been  the  pride  of  the  Jew  that  he, 
instead  of  fashioning  gods  and  idols  in  his  own  image, 
tried  to  mould  himself,  his  character  and  his  life  in 
accordance  with  his  conception  of  God;  to  rise 
spiritually,  and  to  improve  morally.  Heine  expressed 
this  idea  in  a  few  admirable  sentences.  No  man  has 
ever  sung  the  praises  of  beauty  in  sweeter,  in  more 
charming  verses  than  he;  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Grecian  ideals  appealed  to  him  so  strongly  as  to 
prejudice  his  mind  against  his  own  people.  He  was 
intoxicated  with  the  aroma  of  Grecian  art,  for,  as  he 
himself  admitted,  he  loved  even  Truth  only  because  she 
was  beautiful.  But  in  after  years,  when  his  horizon 
widened  and  his  mental  gaze  became  clearer,  he  con- 
fessed: "Formerly  I  felt  no  special  affection  for  Moses, 
probably  because  the  Hellenic  spirit  was  paramount  in 
me,  and  I  could  not  pardon  the  legislator  of  the  Jews 
his  hatred  against  the  plastic  art.  I  did  not  see  that, 
notwithstanding  his  hostility  to  that,  Moses  was  a  great 
artist,  and  possessed  the  true  artistic  spirit.  He  built 
human  pyramids,  carved  human  obelisks.  He  took  a 
poor  shepherd  family  and  created  a  nation  from  it." 

The  fact  that  the  Torah  characterises  Bezalel 
as  a  divinely  gifted  man  and  so  eloquently  praises  his 
ability  and  his  work,  proves  that  even  ancient  Judaism 
appreciated  artistic  skill  and  taste.  Our  history  has 
preserved  but  few  records  of '  Jewish  works  of  art. 
Talmudical  legends  speak  highly  of  the  wonderful 
decorations  .of  the  Alexandrian  and  Herodian  temples, 
and  we  know  that  during  the  Middle  Ages  some  Spanish 
and  Italian  synagogues  were  noted  for  their  costly  and 
tasteful  ornamentations.  Beautifully  illuminated 
Hebrew  manuscripts  testify  to  the  various  efforts  that 
had  repeatedly  been  made  by  Jews  to  cultivate  their 
artistic  taste,  though  it  must  frankly  be  admitted  that 
the  wandering  Jew,  besides  the  reasons  already  men- 
tioned, was  unable  to  allow  that  art  to  occupy  too  pro- 
minent a  place  in  the  ever-changing  scenes  of  the  gloomy 
Ghetto,  with  its  narrow  streets  and  dingy  dwelling- 
places. 


That  the  modern  Jew,  with  his  greater  educational 
facilities,  has,  in  that  respect,  definitely  vindicated  the 
honour  of  his  people  need  hardly  be  proved  to  an 
educated  Jewish  audience.  One  need  only  mention 
Joseph  Israels,  the  "  Painter  with  gloom  and  suffering," 
who,  according  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  "  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  Dutch 
painters"  ;  Ephraim  Moses  Lilien,  who  is  characterised 
as  "not  only  one  of  the  leading  draughtsmen  of  the 
world,  but  as  an  artist  with  a  definite  message"; 
Solomon  J.  Solomon,  Lesser  Ury,  Max  Liebermann, 
Jehuda  Epstein,  and,  last  but  not  least,  Henry  Amsche- 
witz,  besides  many  others  whose  number  is  legion,  to 
prove  to  a  sceptical  or  anti-Semitic  world  that  in  the 
nature  of  the  Jew  are  also  dormant  those  noble  elements 
which  form  the  pride  of  the  best  of  ancient  and  modern 
civilised  nations.  Yet,  we  cannot,  and  do  not  wish  to, 
suppress  the  truth  that  until  recent  times  the  Jew 
treated  that  noble  art  with  great  indifference. 

Quite  different,  however,  was  his  attitude  towards 
the  noble  art  which  gave  most  natural  and  most 
passionate  expression  to  his  inmost  feelings1.  The  words 
of  Shelley  involuntarily  recur  to  one's  mind:  "  Our 
sweetest  songs  are  those  which  tell  of  saddest  thought." 
And  whose  thoughts  were  sadder  than  those  of  the  tribe 
"of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast"? 

An  essayist  in  the  "  International  Journal  of 
Ethics"  suggested  that  the  history  of  civilisation  could 
he  divided  into  three  great  periods  of  creative  art — 
that  of  Sculpture  in  ancient  Greece,  of  Painting  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  of  Music  in  modern  times.  This 
division  again  suggests  the  idea  of  a  constant  tendency 
of  the  human  race  to  advance  from  formal  objective 
types  of  beauty  to  ideals  that  are  more  subjective  and 
expressive  of  our  inner  life.  Painting  is  an  art  that 
greatly  increased  the  range  of  our  ideas  in  the  direction 
of  the  emotional  life.  "  In  the  golden  age  of  this  art," 
says  that  writer,  "its  object  was  not  to  express  mere 
beauty  of  form  so  much  as  to  depict  the  human  emotion 
after  being  awakened  by  some  religious  truth."  This 
theory  clearly  asserts  that  the  progress  of  art  is  intended 
and  calculated  to  lead  the  human  race  to  those  moral 
ideals  which  form  the  very  essence  of  Judaism,  and  I 
make  bold  to  state  that  the  stage  which  modern  nations 
only  reached  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  starting 
point  of  our  people  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago. 
The  very  moment  of  our  national  birth  was  hallowed  by 


an  immortal  song.  At  the  most  solemn  moment  in  the- 
history  of  our  people,  after  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  aged  prophet  and  the  whole  nation  gave  vent  to 
their  feelings  of  deepest  gratitude  and  loftiest  exultation 
in  the  verses  known  as  the  "Song  of  the  Sea,"  which 
are  still  recited  daily  in  every  Jewish  House  of  Prayer. 
And  our  sages  remark :  The  Torah  in  recording  that 
song  does  not  use  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  Shir ;  it  is 
not  written  "he  sang,"  but  "he  shall  sing."  This 
implies  the  divine  promise,  that  as  long  as  song  stirs  the 
Jewish  soul  it  will  retain  its  invincible  and  imperishable 
power. 

And  because  "  music  touches  directly  and  potently 
the  whole  gamut  of  man's  emotional  life,"  we  easily 
understand  that  religion  in  its  own  interest  must  regard 
and  treat  this  art  as  its  most  effective  instrument.  We 
thus  understand  why  Samuel,  the  greatest  prophet  after 
Moses,  established  a  special  school  for  the  careful  culti- 
vation of  music  and  poetry.  Some  Bible  students  are  of 
the  opinion  that  David  himself,  "  the  sweet  singer  of 
Israel,"  was  a  pupil  of  that  prophetic  school,  and 
therefore  known  to  Samuel.  The  prophet  Elisha,  when 
asked  for  a  vision,  sent  for  his  minstrel,  "  and  when 
the  minstrel  played  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
him."  The  stringed  instrument  was  thus  a  means  of 
prophetic  ecstasy.  David's  song  relieved  Saul  from  his 
evil  spirit.  References  incidentally  made  to  music  by 
the  prophets,  such  as  the  verse  in  Amos,  "Remove  from 
before  me  the  noise  of  your  songs,  I  refuse  to  hear  the 
melody  of  your  harps,"  go  to  show  that  songs  accom- 
panied by  musical  instruments  formed  an  essential  part 
of  the  solemn  services  in  the  Temple.  According  to 
Biblical  records,  whole  Levitic  families  were  specially 
trained  for  those  services.  But  the  musician  of  those 
days  shared  the  fate  of  the  actor,  of  the  stage  player, 
before  the  invention  of  the  cinematograph.  The  melody 
lived  only  for  a  short  time  in  the  memory  of  his  con- 
temporaries, until  it  gradually  vanished  into  oblivion. 
The  Jews,  who,  when  hounded  from  place  to  place,  were 
only  able  to  save  the  few  books  of  Holy  Writ,  and  even 
these  at  the  very  risk  of  Iheir  lives,  could  hardly  think 
of  saving  musical  compositions,  however  dear  to  them. 
But,  although  the  Psalmist  exclaimed,  "How  can  we 
sing  the  song  of  Zion  on  a  strange  soil?  "  the  passion  of 
national  longings,  the  fervour  of  prayer  and  the  glowing 
anger  of  resentful  indignation  proved  much  stronger 
than  mute  despair.  That  very  Psalm,  "  By  the  rivers  of 


Babylon,"  is  a  most  powerful  and  overwhelming  hymn 
of  vengeance,  whose  verses  even  to-day,  after  more  than 
2,500  years,  still  reverberate  the  agonising  tones  of 
a  melody  which  re-echoed  the  passion  of  hatred  that 
filled  the  whole  nation's  soul.  The  Rabbis  went  even 
so  far  as  to  maintain  that  he  who  reads  the  Books  of 
the  Bible  without  an  appropriate  pleasant  tune  is 
unable  to  appreciate  their  beauty.  They  even  chanted 
the  Talmud,  and  thus  arose  that  sing-song  which  has 
been  characteristic  of  the  Talmud  student.  He,  the 
child-student,  who  at  the  age  of  eight  already  racked  and 
tortured  his  mind  with  difficult  legal  problems,  who 
tried  to  solve  questions  arising  out  of  complicated  cases 
of  marriage  and  divorce,  of  criminal  fraud  and  culpable 
murder,  who,  to  use  the  Talmudical  figure  of  speech,  had 
to  uproot  mountains  and  to  grind  them  against  each 
other,  to  sharpen  his  intellect  so  as  to  be  able  to  split 
hairs — the  poor  child  daily  engaged  in  that  earnest 
mental  exercise  from  before  sunrise  till  some  late  hour  in 
the  evening,  was  not  quite  fit  to  court  the  affection  of  the 
two  charming  muses  Polyhymnia  and  Terpsichore.  Xor 
was  the  poor  pedlar,  who.  at  the  age  of  20  already 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  a  large  family, 
dragged  himself  from  village  to  village  and  from  door 
to  door,  bowed  down  with  humiliation  and  with  the 
heavy  burden  of  his  large  bag,  shouting  "Old  clothes" 
and  receiving  in  response  insult  upon  insult.  But  both, 
the  student  and  the  pedlar,  the  one  musing  over  his 
problems  and  the  other  crawling  along  the  road,  could 
be  heard  humming  the  synagogal  melodies  of  their 
beloved  Chazan,  the  cantor  or  precentor. 

The  Chazan,  though  already  mentioned  in  ancient 
Talmudical  sources,  has  really  been  a  child  of  the  Ghetto, 
"the  only  musical  instrument,"  as  Zangwill  charac- 
terises him,  "permitted  within  the  synagogue,"  and 
an  instrument  fashioned  by  the  most  tragic  conditions 
of  the  Jewish  life  during  the  dark  ages  of  relentless 
persecution.  His  was  not  only  the  task  to  make  the 
service  attractive,  but  also  to  interpret  the  various 
prayers  and  historical  passages  included  in  the 
Machzor  by  his  recitatives  and  melodies  in  the  true  spirit 
from  which  they  originated.  The  fame  of  the  Chazan 
was,  as  a  rule,  based  not  so  much  on  his  sweet  or  strong 
voice  as  on  his  ability  as  a  composer.  And  he  who  was 
graced  with  those  rare  gifts,  and  was  able  to  touch  the 
convulsed  hearts  of  his  congregants  and  to  kindle  their 
spirits  with  the  flame  of  his  own  inspiration,  was  the 


most  popular  man  in  the  Ghetto.  The  Rabbi  was  treated 
with  reverence  and  admiration,  the  Cliazan,  however, 
with  the  familiarity  of  tender  affection.  The  one  was 
the  teacher,  the  guide,  the  other  the  friend,  often  the 
darling  of  the  community.  His  office  was,  of  course, 
often — alas!  «too  often — severely  abused.  Men  without 
culture,  and  even  without  the  earnestness  of  piety  and 
devotion,  performed  that  sacred  function,  while  their 
private  life,  vanity  and  vulgarity,  gave  just  cause  for 
public  annoyance.  We  thus  find  that  the  greatest  rabbis 
of  the  eleventh,  and  especially  of  later,  centuries  ful- 
minated against  them  sharp  and  severe  censures  and 
reprimands,  demanding  more  dignity,  more  Jewish 
knowledge,  and  mainly  a  purer  religious  life.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  Chazanim,  and  some 
of  them  in  spite  of  their  withered  cheeks  and  grey 
tresses,  were  the  only  inspired  bards  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, who,  in  the  midst  of  sordid  surroundings,  kept 
alive  the  magic  tones  of  David's  harp,  and  revived  in 
the  dark,  despairing  souls  of  the  dejected  descendants 
of  the  prophets  those  hopes  and  longings  which  proved 
stronger  than  all  the  satanic  fury  of  their  oppressors. 
They  even  helped  to  promote  those  ideals  and  doctrines 
which  the  best  of  our  people  have  treasured  throughout 
the  ages  and  "  towards  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 
The  Chazan's  voice  conjured  up  before  the  mental  gaze 
of  his  audience  the  glory  of  times  which  had  faded 
from  their  memory,  and  the  revered  figures  of  those 
rabbis  and  heroes  whose  martyrdom  filled  the  hearts  of 
the  hounded  fugitives  with  fresh  pride  and  moral 
vigour.  But  the  lives  of  those  divinely  and  eminently 
gifted  bards  of  the  Ghetto  passed  from  us  and  vanished 
like  the  sounds  of  their  sweet  voices,  like  the  larks  of  the 
forest,  leaving  no  trace  behind  them.  Even  their  names 
were  soon  forgotten.  This  was  one  of  the  great  curses 
of  the  Goluth. 

M.  Rabbinowitz,  known  by  the  pseudonym  "  Ben 
Ami,"  one  of  our  deservedly  popular  Russian  novelists, 
has  portrayed  the  life  of  such  a  Chazan  in  a  short  sketch 
which  reflects  the  whole  tragedy  of  the  Ghetto  Jew.  Its 
sombre  tone,  deep  earnestness,  and  vigorous  delinea- 
tion of  the  salient  traits  of  the  principal  character, 
will,  in  my  opinion,  make  it  rank  among  the  best 
productions  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  literature  of  our 
people. 

Franz  Liszt,   the  late  illustrious  pianist  of  world- 
wide fame,  in  his  book  "  Die  Zigeuner  und  ihre  Musik 
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in  Ungarn,"  portrays  the  deep  impressions  he  once 
received  from  Sulzer's  interpretation  of  our  ancient 
prayers  at  a  Friday  night's  service  at  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue in  Vienna.  Sulzer  himself,  he  writes,  seemed  to 
have  been  among  those  who  helped  to  build  the  Pyramids 
in  Egypt,  to  have  crossed  the  Red  Sea  together  with  the 
ancient  tribes,  and  to  have  seen  the  pillar  of  fire  which 
led  the  chosen  people  through  the  wildnerness.  to  have 
heard  the  notes  of  triumph  which  burst  forth  from  the 
harp  of  David,  and  the  lamentations  of  the  captives  of 
Zion  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euphrates.  .  .  .  The  voices  of  the  choir  seemed  to 
rise  out  of  prison  cells,  rising  to  heaven  invoking  the 
help  of  the  Guardian  of  Israel.  Suddenly  the  Hebrew 
words  seemed  to  scatter  like  roses,  spreading  their 
aromatic  fragrancies  throughout  the  sacred  building, 
and  soon  again  they  touched  the  ear  of  the  attentive 
listener  like  fire  tongues.  We  almost  believed  we  saw 
the  spirits  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  Seraphim  hovering 
over  our  heads.  .  .  ." 

These  were  the  impressions  of  a  non-Jew  who  was 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  language.  No  less 
eminent  men  who  were  privileged  to  hear  that  gifted 
Chazan,  especially  Adolph  Jellinek  and  Ludwig  August 
Frankl,  assure  us,  that  Liszt  did  not  exaggerate 
Sulzer's  great  abilities.  And  he  was  only  one  of  those 
chazanim  who  served  their  people  with  no  less  ability 
and  with  no  less  devotion,  though,  less  fortunate,  they 
were  doomed  to  destitution  and  to  die  in  darkness. 
*  -x-  *  * 

One  of  those  distinguished  chazanim  was  Elie 
Halphan  Halevy,  the  father  of  our  hero,  of  the  composer 
of  "La  Juive,"  and  such  a  chazan  would  have  been  the 
son  himself  had  Elie  Halevy  not  lived  in  Paris,  as  cantor 
of  that  great,  rich  and  modern  community,  which 
offered  his  son  the  possibilities  and  facilities  of  a 
modern  education,  and  opened  up  to  him  the  portals 
of  European  fame. 

Elie  Half  an  Halevy  was  not  a  mere  "  vox  et 
praeterea  nihil,"  not  a  mere  singer  whose  only  redeem- 
ing feature  was  his  pleasant  voice.  Graetz,  our  distin- 
guished historian,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
revival  of  many  important  periods  of  our  history,  who 
has  removed  the  dust  from  many  a  grave,  and  drawn  to 
light  lives  and  events  which  had  been  entombed  and 
forgotten  for  centuries,  also  claims  the  gratitude  of  the 
Jewish  world  for  having  aroused  our  interest  in  Halevy 


senior,  the  author  of  the  Hymn  of  Peace.  He  composed 
that  poem  in  Hebrew  on  the  occasion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  it  was  sung  both  in  the  Hebrew  original 
and  in  a  French  translation  in  the  Synagogue  of  Paris 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1801.  Graetz,  who  mentions  in 
the  same  chapter  many  other  renowned  Hebrew  poets 
only  en  passant,  in  a  line  or  two,  devotes  to  the  author 
of  that  hymn  one  and  a  half  pages  to  tell  the  world  that 
he  (Halfan  Halevy)  excelled  even  Gabirol,  Jehudah 
Halevy,  and  Moses  Vitta  Luzzatto;  that  even  King 
David  and  the  Korahites,  the  immortal  Psalmists,  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  claim  the  authorship  of  a  poem, 
whose  poetic  strain,  glow  of  colour  and  flight  of 
imagination,  apart  from  its  flow  of  language,  its  rare 
grace  and  beauty,  were,  in  his  opinion,  unequalled  in 
the  whole  modern  Hebrew  literature.  You  can  easily 
imagine  the  stir  which  this  discovery  caused  among  the 
whole  Hebrew  reading  public.  The  eleventh  volume  of 
Graetz's  History  was  published  70  years  after  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  and  throughout  those  seven  decades  Halevy's 
poem  lay  buried  in  the  French  National  Library  at 
Paris,  in  a  copy  printed  in  1810  at  the  command  of 
Napoleon  I.,  and  was  republished  and  communicated 
to  the  Jewish  public  at  large  for  the  first  time  in  a 
Hebrew  annual  in  1887. 

Halevy,  the  Chazan,  established  in  1817  a  French 
weekly,  L' Israelite  Franfctis,  to  which  he  contributed 
a  remarkable  philosophical  essay  on  "  Socrates  and 
Spinoza."  In  1820  he  published  a  Hebrew  book  on 
religious  instruction  with  a  French  translation.  He 
was  thus  also  a  prolific  and  able  French  writer.  When 
he  died  he  left  two  unpublished  books,  a  Hebrew-French 
dictionary  and  an  essay  on  ^Esop's  Fables. 

His  younger  son,  Leon,  well  known  as  a  French 
author  and  dramatist,  was  for  three  years  assistant 
professor  of  French  literature  at  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique,  and  left  that  post  only  to  become  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Scientific  Societies  at  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction,  whe're  he  remained  until  lie  retired  from 
all  public  activity  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
literature.  The  Jewish  Encydopcedia  (Vol.  VI.,  s.v. 
Halevy,  Leon)  mentions  20  of  his  more  important  works, 
including  12  dramas,  and  a  "  Resume  de  I'Histoire  des 
Juifs  Modernes." 

But  infinitely  more  famous  was  the  composer 
Jacques  Francois  From  menthol  Halevy,  born  at  Paris 
27th  of  May,  1799,  died  at  Nice  on  March  17th,  1862. 
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I  shall  not  weary  you  with  many  biographical 
details  or  with  anecdotes  which,  as  a  rule,  cluster  round 
such  personalities.  I  shall  only  mention  the  principal 
events  of  his  life,  the  main  stages  of  his  successful 
career,  in  order  to  be  able  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to 
his  opera  "  La  Juive,"  the  dramatic  force  and  artistic 
beauty  of  which  will  soon  be  demonstrated  to  you  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  need  no  introduction  to  a 
Johannesburg  audience,  and  who,  I  feel  sure,  will  place 
us  to-night  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.* 

Halevy,  at  the  age  of  ten,  entered  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire and  studied  under  masters  such  as  Lambert, 
Barton  and  Cherubini.  In  1811,  at  the  age  of  12,  he 
gained  the  solfeggio  prize,  in  1812  the  second  prize  in 
harmony,  and  in  1819  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  for  his 
cantata  "  Herminie."  Then  he  composed  his  still 
famous  music  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  "  De  Profundis," 
which  was  performed  in  the  Synagogue  of  Paris,  and 
left  for  Rome  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  serene  atmo- 
sphere of  the  land  of  art  and  under  the  influence  of  its 
peculiar  graces. 

In  1822  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  commenced 
a  hard  and  determined  struggle,  which  lasted  several 
years,  to  conquer  the  stage.  He  completed  some  greater 
and  minor  compositions  which  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  but  with  little  success.  His  operas 
"  Clari  "  and  "  Dilettante  D' Avignon,"  the  first  of  which 
was  performed  in  1829,  at  last  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  rising  stars  in  the  musical  world,  and 
won  him  the  sympathies  of  the  larger  public  in  France 
and  in  Italy.  After  these  he  wrote  numerous  operas  of 
various  genres,  which  it  is  difficult  and  needless  to 
mention  here  to-night.  But,  already  in  1827,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  which  post 
he  occupied  till  his  death,  and  some  of  the  most  success- 
ful amongst  the  young  composers  in  France,  such  as 
Gounod,  Victor  Masse  and  George  Bizet,  the  famous 
author  of  "  Carmen,"  were  his  pupils.  Bizet's  real  name 
was  Alexander  Cesar  Leopold.  He  faithfully  adhered 
to  his  Jewish  faith,  following  the  glorious  example  of 
his  master,  whom  he  loved  with  true  filial  affection,  and 
whose  beautiful  daughter  Genevieve  he  married  in 
1869,  after  her  father's  death.  Not  only  he,  but  all 
Halevy's  pupils  clung  to  him  with  great  devotion  and 
adoration,  because  he  took  a  sincere,  a  real  paternal  in- 

*The  Lecture  was  illustrated  by  several  musical  items  from  the  Opera, 
kindly  rendered  by  we  l-k«own  local   artiste*. 
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terest  in  the  development  of  their  talents,  in  the 
advancement  of  their  studies,  and  in  the  promotion  of 
their  ambitions.  Himself  in  an  excellent  financial  posi- 
tion and  a  happy  pater  familiar,  he  used  his  influence 
and  his  purse  on  behalf  of  those  who  sought  his  advice 
and  help. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  great  distinction  of 
music,  by  which  it  excels  and  affects  us  more  powerfully 
than  any  other  art,  by  which  it  appeals  to  the  emotions 
of  all  men — of  course,  of  men  who  possess  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  to  enjoy  works  of  art — is  its  peculiar 
universal  language.  But  I  need  hardly  point  out  to  you 
that  music  is  the  expression  of  a  man's  emotional  and 
not  intellectual  life.  It  is,  therefore,  often  the  case  that 
while  listening  to  a  musical  composition,  instead  of 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  artist,  instead  of  sharing 
his  sentiments  to  which  he  gave  such  passionate  expres- 
sion, and  which  he  tried  to  communicate  to  his  audience, 
we  interpret  his  composition  to  suit  our  emotions,  those 
which  happen  to  dominate  us  at  the  moment.  The  artist 
has  in  such  cases  lamentably  failed  in  his  task.  This  is 
not  rarely  true  even  of  people  who  listen  to  a  Beethoven 
sonata  or  symphony.  The  artistic  interpretation  of 
such  a  composition  is,  therefore,  in  itself  a  work  of  art. 

The  libretto  of  an  opera,  when  viewed  from  this 
standpoint,  is  undoubtedly  a  distinct  and  positive 
advantage,  as  it  enables  us  to  know  and  to  understand 
the  ideas  which  the  artist  wishes  to  convey.  The  music 
is  no  longer  to  us  a  formless  mass  of  sounds,  which  each 
of  us  might  take  the  liberty  to  mould  according  to  his 
personal  feelings  and  momentary  state  of  mind.  We  are 
obliged  to  live  in  the  scene  and  situation  which  the 
author  has  created  for  us  and  to  accept  his  interpreta- 
tion. But  the  libretto,  on  the  other  hand,  places  the 
composer  at  an  enormous  disadvantage,  as  it  compels 
him  to  force  the  stream  of  his  inspiration,  the  stream  of 
his  ideas,  which  often  well  up  in  him  with  an  elementary 
force  calculated  to  break  down  all  artificial  dams,  into 
narrow,  pre-arranged  channels.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
ancient  Grecian  legend  of  winged  Pegasus  being  bridled 
like  an  ordinary  horse.  The  libretto,  written  b.y  a 
stranger  and,  as  a  rule,  a  professional  librettist,  rarely 
corresponds  with  the  ideas  and  the  impelling  motives  of 
the  genius.  This  fact  in  most  cases  has  been  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  many  aa  opera,  and  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  repeated  failure  of  Halevy's  earnest 
artistic  efforts. 
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Then  it  suddenly  happened  (I  regret  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  tell  you  how  it  happened,  living  in  this 
country  one  is  deprived  even  of  a  decent  biography  of 
his  life)  that  Halevy  suggested  to  Scribe,  the  renowned 
French  poet  and  librettist,  to  write  the  text  of  "La 
Juive,"  the  details  of  which  they  both  must  have  care- 
fully arranged,  and  which  appealed  to  the  artist  most 
strongly.  The  story  of  Jewish  martyrdom  aroused  his 
whole  enthusiasm  and  kindled  his  passion,  and  he  thus 
produced  the  opera  which  established  his  fame  through- 
out Europe  and  silenced  all  frivolous  criticism.  He 
was  then  already  a  man  of  36.  "La  Juive"  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  the  Grand  Opera  House 
of  Paris  on  February  the  23rd,  1835,  at  a  cost  of 
150,000  francs,  and  was  greeted  with  boundless 
enthusiasm. 

The  plot  is  briefly  as  follows: — In  1414  the  eminent 
French  Cardinal  Jean  Allarmet  de  Brogni  was  President 
of  the  Council  of  Constance.  It  was  he  who  pronounced 
4he  sentence  of  the  Council  upon  John  Htiss.  The  latter, 
on  the  faith  of  a  safe-conduct  given  by  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  went  to  Constance  to  demonstrate  his 
innocence.  Yet,  in  spite  of  that  solemn  promise  given 
by  the  Emperor  himself,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and 
finally  burned  alive  on  the  6th  of  July,  1415.  So  much 
justice  was  meted  out  to  an  eminent  Christian  professor 
of  immortal  fame,  because  he  had  been  suspected  of 
heresy;  how  much  less  would  the  excommunicated  and 
damned  Jew  receive  at  the  hands  of  such  a  Cardinal 
and  his  Christian  henchmen.  No  promise  ever  made 
to  a  Jew  was  considered  binding.  This  was  known  to 
Eleazar,  the  hero  of  our  opera,  who  had  seen  hundreds, 
and  perhaps  thousands,  of  his  people  innocently  mas- 
sacred or  simply  tortured  and  maimed  in  the  cells  of 
the  Inquisition.  His  own  sons  were  committed  to  the 
flames  and  burned  alive  before  his  very  eyes.  That  same 
Brogni  was  responsible  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Rome,  when  Eleazar  probably  lost  the  last 
members  of  his  family  and  all  that  had  been  dear  to  him. 
When  we  meet  him  for  the  first  time  in  a  street  of 
Constance,  as  the  owner  of  a  jewellery  shop,  the  only 
soul  he  possesses  is  Rachel,  a  charming  girl,  whom 
he  calls  his  daughter.  It  is  a  festive  day.  A  large 
multitude  has  assembled  before  the  open  portals  of  a 
church,  out  of  which  stream  the  strains  of  a  choir : 
"  Te  deum  laudamus."  Suddenly  the  noise  of  ham- 
mering is  heard,  coming  from  Eleazar's  house,  which 
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faces  the  church.  The  people  become  impatient,  more 
and  more  restless,  the  rumour  spreads  like  wildfire. 
The  Jew  has  desecrated  their  holy  day,  and  they  demand 
his  death.  His  spiteful  attitude,  mainly  due  to  his 
contempt  for  life,  a  life  of  misery  and  humiliation, 
greatly  aggravates  the  position,  which  becomes  hiore  and 
more  precarious.  But  Brogni  unexpectedly  arrives  on 
the  scene,  and,  recognising  Eleazar,  whom  he  knew  in 
Rome,  saves  his  life.  In  this  scene  the  Jew  appears 
very  hard  and  irreconcilable,  while  the  Cardinal  acts 
magnanimously  and  nobly. 

In  the  same  act  appears  Leopold,  an  imperial 
prince,  who,  disguised  as  a  Jewish  youth,  succeeded  in 
winning  Rachel's  heart,  arid  she  returns  his  love.  He  sings 
a  serenade  full  of  passionate  affection  under  her  window, 
and  she,  unable  to  resist  his  pleadings,  asks  him  to 
attend  the  festive  Passover  meal  at  her  father's  house, 
when,  according  to  an  ancient  Jewish  religious  custom, 
all  strangers  are  welcome.  He  gladly  accepts  the  invita- 
tion. 

In  the  second  act  Halevy  invited  the  distinguished 
Parisian  audience  of  the  Grand  Opera  to  witness  a 
Jewish  Seder-Eve,  and  to  listen  to  those  ancient  Jewish 
melodies  which  express  the  whole  tragedy  of  the  Goluth, 
the  extreme  anguish  of  the  Jewish  spirit  after  centuries 
of  bondage  and  martyrdom.  Every  note  is  at  one  and 
the  same  time  sad  and  sublime,  telling  with  matchless 
force  and  graceful  charm  of  the  sufferings  of  a  wandering 
race  which  is  continually  craving  for  its  ancient  home. 
Not  only  the  son  of  a  Chazan,  but  himself  the  author  of 
many  still  very  popular  synagogal  compositions,  he 
blended  their  theme  with  the  choruses  of  the  second  act, 
and  has  thus  achieved  a  signal  triumph  for  our  Ghetto- 
Niggunim.  One  of  the  verses  reads-: 
"  God  of  our  ancestors, 

Whom  alone  we  adore, 
God  of  our  ancestors, 

0  forsake  us  no  more ; 
Guard  and  protect  us, 

As  in  times  of  yore." 

Leopold,  the  prince,  is  present  and  perplexed.  He 
had  introduced  himself  as  a  fellow-Jew  under  the  name 
of  Samuel,  but  not  conversant  with  the  various  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  that  sacred  eve,  he  is  unable  to  follow 
them  intelligently.  Like  all  Christians  of  his  time,  he 
is  prejudiced  against  the  Matzah,  the  unleavened  bread, 
and,  instead  of  eating  it,  he  throws  it  under  the  table, 
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hoping  that  nobody  would  notice  it.  But  Rachel,  whose 
eyes  are  continually  fixed  on  him,  watching  his  every 
movement  with  the  keen  looks  of  love,  does  notice  it  and 
feels  alarmed  and  very  unhappy.  But  the  whole  festivity 
is  violently  brought  to  a  sudden  end.  There  is  a  knock 
at  the  door.  All  are  seized  with  panic.  A  knock  at 
the  door  of  a  Jewish  house  on  the  Passover  night  had  in 
those  days  often  been  the  signal  for  a  general  attack 
on  the  Ghetto,  usually  under  the  pretext  of  the  blood- 
libel,  of  having  murdered  a  Christian  child  for  the  pur- 
pose of  kneading  the  unleavened  bread  with  its  blood. 
This  time  it  was  only  the  Princess  Eudoxie,  a  niece  of 
the  Emperor,  who  oame  to  the  Jew  to  buy  from  him  a 
gold  chain  studded  with  precious  stones,  to  present  it  to 
her  beloved,  that  very  Leopold,  who  had  just  returned 
victorious  from  a  battle  fought  against  the  Hussites. 
An  excited  scene  follows  in  which  Leopold  succeeds  in 

evading  the  looks  of  the  Princess. 
(» 

All  leave  the  stage.  Rachel,  anxious  to  learn  from 
Leopold's  lips  the  reason  of  his  strange  attitude  at  the 
Seder-table,  promises  him,  after  a  great  deal  of  hesita- 
tion on  her  part  and  of  threats  on  his,  to  receive  him 
alone  in  her  room.  While  waiting  for  him  she  sings  the 
charming  romance,  "II  va  venir ;  II  va  venir !  Et 
d'effroi  je  me  sens  freniir  !  "  ("His  steps  are  drawing 
near,  and  I  tremble,  tremble  with  fear!") 

He  comes  to  his  victim  and  admits  his  religion  with- 
out revealing  his  exalted  position.  But  he  still  assures 
her  that  he  is  willing  to  live  with  or  to  die  for  her.  He 
makes  passionate  promises  and  sings : 

"  With  her  who  won  my  heart, 

To  live  and  die  I  crave, 
That  we  may  never  part, 

But  share  even  the  grave." 

And  he  insists  upon  her  eloping  with  him.  But  they 
are  surprised  by  Eleazar,  who,  on  learning  the  secret 
from  Leopold's  lips,  at  first  wishes  to  plunge  his  dagger 
into  the  Christian's  heart  to  avenge  the  shame  of  his 
house,  but  finally,  moved  by  Rachel's  tears,  he  agrees 
to  unite  them  there  -and  then  in  solemn  marriage.  Yet, 
at  this  moment  Leopold  suddenly  changes  his  opinion 
and  attitude,  like  a  true  disciple  of  Brogni.  He 
mumbles  a  few  meaningless  words,  apparently  intended 
to  explain  the  impossibility  of  such  a  marriage,  turns 
and  disappears  in  the  dark  night,  leaving  father  and 
daughter  to  console  each  other. 
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In  the  third  act  Eleazar,  accompanied  by  Rachel, 
enters  the  Imperial  Palace  just  as  the  Emperor  and  his 
nobles,  outvied  by  the  Princess,  are  celebrating  Leopold's 
triumphant  return  home  with  the  display  of  great  pomp, 
showering  upon  him  their  felicitations.  Eleazar  has,  as 
previously  arranged,  brought  the  golden  chain  for  the 
Princess,  Rachel  at  once  recognises  Leopold,  and, 
maddened  by  pain  and  shame,  unable  to  control  herself, 
she  steps  between  him  and  the  Princess,  exclaiming: 
"  Princess,  take  back  your  present,  he  is  unworthy  of 
such  honour  as  this;  he  is  a  villain,  a  traitor,  whom  I 
denounce  before  you."  In  vain  Eleazar  tries  to  silence 
and  to  calm  her;  she,  infuriated  by  his  presence,  insists  : 
"  He  is  a  traitor,  he  has  committed  a  crime  which  the 
law  punishes  with  death.  He  has  had  secret  relations  with 
a  Jewess,  and  his  accomplice — who  also  deserves  to 
perish — is  myself  !  " 

One  can  easily  imagine  the  effect  of  her  words,  the 
confusion  and  consternation  they  wrought  among  the 
distinguished  assembly.  He  has  not  the  courage  to  deny 
it,  a  stormy  scene  follows,  and  concludes  with  the  arrest 
of  all  three  culprits,.  Eleazar  is  naturally  held  respon- 
sible for  his  daughter's  secret  and  sinful  love. 

In  the  fourth  act  we  find  Cardinal  Brogni  ig 
Eleazar's  prison  cell.  The  high  dignitary  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  there  on  a  missionary  errand.  He  is  trying 
to  persuade  the  sorely-tried  Jew  to  save  his  life  by 
embracing  Christianity.  He  has  to  chose  between  the 
stake  and  a  lie.  Eleazar  is  indignant.  For  years  he 
had  nurtured  a  feeling  of  vengeance  against  his  perse- 
cutors, who  had  murdered  his  innocent  children  and 
hounded  him  from  place  to  place.  Just  now  a  Christian 
prince  has  added  insult  to  injury.  He  and  Rachel  are 
to  die  in  the  flames  because  that  villain  had  deceived 
them  both.  And  he  should  deny  his  God  to  save  a  life 
which  was  not  better  than  that  of  his  ancestors?  To  bend 
his  knee  before  idols  in  whose  name  he  had  suffered  such 
wrongs  and  agonies?  "  No,  never!  "  he  exclaimed  with 
that  expression  of  contempt  for  death  which  distin- 
guished the  great  martyrs  of  his  race. 

"  Pray,  fan  the  flame, 

And  may  the  same 

Crown  my  wishes  and  complete  my  fate, 

That  my  soul  may  rise. 

Far  beyond  the  skies. 

Out  of  a  world  which  I  hate." 
At  the  same  time  he  reveals  to  the  Cardinal  half    of    a 
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secret  which  he  had  kept  hidden  in  his  breast  as  his  last 
most  effective  weapon  of  revenge. 

Brogni,  before  he  successfully  reached  that  high 
rung  of  the  ecclesiastical  ladder,  had  a  wife  and  a 
daughter,  both  of  whom  he  believed  to  have  been  burned 
alive  during  King  Ladislau's  invasion  of  Rome,  when 
many  families  were  killed  and  whole  quarters  of  the  city 
destroyed  by  fire.  Eleazar  is  in  a  position  to  tell  him 
that  his  daughter  had  not  been  burned,  but  saved  by 
one  of  those  Jews  whom  he  had  helped  to  persecute  and 
to  banish  from  Rome.  The  Cardinal,  now  a  man  of  72, 
stirred  to  the  depths  of  his  withered  heart,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  his  victim.  On  his  knees  he  invokes  the  pity 
of  the  Jew,  entreating  him  to  tell  him  the 
whereabouts  of  his  child.  He  craves  for  the 
only  soul  still  left  to  him  by  some  unexpected 
miracle.  He  wants  his  child.  But  Eleazar  remains  deaf 
to  all  his  pleadings.  His  only  thought  is  revenge.  He 
is  brooding  over  it  with  all  the  passion  of  his  fury.  He 
also  once  had  a  beloved  wife  and  darling  children,  but 
they  were  pitilessly  torn  from  his  arms.  He  also  has 
one  dear  soul  left  to  him,  and  she,  he  is  told,  can  only 
be  saved  at  the  expense  of  his  faith.  Xo,  his  resolution 
not  to  restore  the  child  to  his  hangman  remains 
unshaken.  The  Cardinal  leaves  him,  crushed  in  body  and 
in  spirit.  But  Eleazar  also  sinks  on  his  seat  broken- 
hearted. He  is  now  a  prey  to  conflicting  emotions.  Is 
he  justified  in  sacrificing  Rachel's  life,  in  committing 
her  to  death?  She,  after  all,  is  not  his  child.  She  is 
Brogni 's  daughter,  whom  he  himself  had  saved  from  the 
flames.  True,  he  had  brought  her  up  in  his  own  faith, 
he  had  lavished  on  her  all  the  affection  of  his  heart,  and 
she,  too,  loved  him  truly  and  devotedly.  But  she  was, 
after  all,  the  child  of  Christian  parents.  She  would  be 
saved  by  a  confession  of  the  Christian  faith,  she  would 
be  raised  to  princely  dignity  if  restored  to  her  father. 
On  the  other  hand,  was  it  not  Providence  itself  which 
had  entrusted  Rachel  to  his  care  and  to  his  spiritual 
influence?  Had  he  not  acquired  full  paternal  rights 
to  decide  her  fate  by  all  the  years  of  paternal  devotion  ? 
She  Avill  die?  Well,  they  will  die  together  for  the  glory 
of  their  God,  for  the  vindication  of  a  truth  in  which 
she  believed.  Is  he  justified  in  sacrificing  her  soul  in 
order  to  save  her  body?  Revolving  all  these  reflections 
in  his  mind  with  a  bleeding  heart  and  an  aching  soul, 
he  sings  the  aria  to  which  Halevy  owes  much  of  the 
triumph  of  "La  Juive." 
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Rachel  has  in  the  meantime  promised  the  Princess, 
who  visited  her  in  her  cell,  to  save  Leopold  by  taking 
all  the  blame  upon  herself.  Not  to  please  her,  not  out 
of  consideration  for  her,  but  still  influenced  by  her 
sinful  love  for  the  man  who  has  so  shamefully  betrayed 
her.  And  he  accepted  the  sacrifice.  She  was,  after  all, 
only  a  Jewess. 

In  the  fifth — the  last — act  we  are  shown  the  Auto 
de  Fe,  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  heretics.  "In  its 
full  development  the  Auto  de  F£  was  an  elaborate  public 
solemnity,  carefully  devised  to  inspire  awe  for  the 
mysterious  authority  of  the  Inquisition,  and  to  impress 
the  population  with  a  wholesome  abhorrence  of  heresy, 
by  representing  in  so  far  as  it  could  the  tremendous 
drama  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.  To  ensure  a  large 
attendance,  an  indulgence,  usually  of  forty  days,  was 
granted  to  all  present  at  the  pious  work.  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  for  the  erection  and  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  staging,  wax  candles  were  carried  in  pro- 
cession through  the  streets  on  the  evening  before  the 
auto,  all  the  mendicant  orders  and  the  parish  churches 
were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  procession  and  the 
auto"  (Lea,  History  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  Vol. 
III.,  oh.  v.).  The  Sovereign  and  his  consort  often, 
when  the  opportunity  offered,  graced  the  Auto  de  Fe 
with  their  presence  in  order  to  provoke  the  ferocity  of 
popular  fanaticism.  The  "  standard  carried  by  the 
fiscal  was  of  crimson  damask,  richly  embroidered  with 
Royal  Arms  and  a  green  cross  rising  from  a  crown, 
and  elaborate  trappings  were  provided  for  the  mules 
which  were  ridden  by  the  officials."  The  scene  shows  all 
that  display  of  power  and  splendour.  In  the  back- 
ground towers  the  stake  already  vomiting  fire  and 
smoke.  Eleazar  and  Rachel  stand  in  front  of  the  stage 
surrounded  by  their  hangmen.  Rachel,  pale  and 
haggard,  is  intimidated  by  this  imposing,  ferocious 
spectacle  She  turns  to  Eleazar : 

"See  the  flames  there  rising  wild, 
Father  I  tremble     .      .     ." 

But  he  tries  to  calm  her  mind  and  to  raise  her  sinking 
spirit : 

"  Courage,  my  child, 
Farewell,  my  love,  have  no  fear, 
Here  our  union  they  can  sever, 
But  we  shall  meet,  and  for  ever, 
Again  in  God's  eternal  sphere  " 
Yet,   tormented  by  his  conscience,   he  thinks  he  ought 
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to  tell  her  that  she  could  still  save  her  life  and  be 
elevated  to  a  high  position  if  she  agreed  to  join  the 
Church.  "With  you?"  she  asks.  "No,  without  me," 
is  his  firm  reply.  He  would  never  accept  his  life  from 
those  whom  he  hated.  His  wish  was  to  die.  There  was 
nobody  in  the  world  to  live  for.  Then  she  also 
heroically  refuses.  ."I,  a  Christian?"  she  exclaims. 
"Never,  never.  See,  the  flame  calls.  Let  us  go!" 
Brogni  again  approaches  Eleazar  to  make  a  last 
attempt  to  move  him.  "Tell  me,  Eleazar,  is  my 
daughter  still  alive?"  "Yes,"  answers  he.  "Then, 
tell  me  where?  "  entreats  and  insists  the  Cardinal.  "La 
voilal  There!"  replies  he  curtly,  pointing  to  Rachel, 
who  at  this  very  moment  has  been  flung  into  the  flames. 
Brogni,  with  a  cry  of  terror,  sinks  on  his  knees.  Eleazar 
walks  firmly  to  the  stake.  The  crowd,  unaware  of  this 
cruel  tragedy  of  Eleazar's  triumph,  sings: 

"  Fire  and  sword, 

Glory  to  the  Lord!  " 
*  *  # 

Its  fundamental  idea  and  the  name  Rachel  justify 
us  in  assuming  that  the  plot  was  suggested  to  Halevy 
by  Lessing's  famous  drama,  "  Nathan,  the  Wise." 
Nathan's  wife  and  his  seven  sons  were  also  burned  to 
death  by  Christians  in  a  brutal  attack  on  the  Jews,  but 
he  at  that  very  moment  took  care  of  a  deserted  helpless 
Christian  child,  whom  he  brought  up  in  his  house  as  his 
own  daughter  under  the  name  of  Recha,  and  upon  whom 
he  lavished  all  the  tender  affection  of  his  gentle  nature. 
Nathan,  in  accordance  with  Lessing's  plan,  was  a  dif- 
ferent character.  He  was  broad-minded,  generous  and 
religiously  tolerant.  He  brought  Recha  up  without  any 
definite  religious  convictions.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
play  he  hands  her  over  to  her  Imperial  uncle,  Saladin 
II.,  without  the  faintest  feeling  of  bitterness  or  regret. 
His  own  deep  religious  sentiment  never  dims  his  reason 
and  never  outruns  his  discretion.  But  lie,  on 
the  other  hand,  lived  in  much  happier  circum- 
stances. He  was  a  personal  friend  of  the 
mightiest  prince  of  his  time.  Saladin,  known  as 
the  great  Caliph,  one  of  the  powerful  rulers  of  the 
Mohamedan  world,  was  also  "  a  model  of  royal  mag- 
nanimity and  chivalry  in  that  barbarous  age,  and  his 
empire  became  a  safe  asylum  to  the  oppressed  Jews." 
It  was  under  his  rule  that  Maimonides  was  appointed 
supreme  head  of  all  the  Jewish  Congregations  in  Egypt. 
No  wonder  that  a  man  like  Nathan,  respected  and 
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prosperous,  succeeded  in  suppressing  in  his  heart  all 
those  feelings  of  prejudice  and  hatred  and  vengeance 
which  tormented  Eleazar,  who  was  continually  exposed 
to  the  brutality  of  his  Christian  neighbours,  who  for 
his  slightest  error  was  liable  to  be  doomed  to  the  stake. 
Recha,  Nathan's  adopted  child,  was  the  niece  of  a 
Saladin,  and  not  the  daughter  of  a  Brogni,  and  not 
the  beloved  of  a  prince  who  allows  his  victim  to  be 
burned  for  his  treacherous  and  cowardly  crime.  We 
must  not  forget  that  Eleazar,  in  spite  of  his  strong 
religious  feelings,  which  bordered  on  fanaticism,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Prince  was  to  him  an 
unknown  stranger,  who  might  have  been  some  adven- 
turer unworthy  of  Rachel's  love,  and  notwithstanding 
the  Prince's  confession  that  he  was  a  Christian,  he 
(Eleazar)  was  quite  willing  to  yield  to  Rachel's 
entreaties  to  allow  him  to  marry  her. 

All  I  wish  to  discuss  now  in  a  few  brief  sentences  is 
the  spirit  of  revenge  which  seems  to  dominate  Eleazar's 
whole  character  and  to  influence  all  his  decisions  in  this 
stirring  tragedy.  Is  vengeance  a  feature  of  the  Jewish 
character  ?  One  is  at  once  forcibly  reminded  of  Shylook, 
who  insisted  upon  having  his  pound  of  flesh.  But  one 
must  not  forget  that  he  was  "  a  man  no  less  sinned 
against  than  sinning."  Shakespeare  himself  tried 
psychologically  to  justify  the  Jew's  demand  and  his  atti- 
tude towards  his  enemies.  "  Is  vengeance  a  Jewish  vice 
or  passion?"  asks  the  poet,  and  he  replies  emphatically, 
"No!"  "If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his 
humility,  revenge?  If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what 
should  his  sufferance  be  by  Christian  example!  Why 
revenge!  The  villainy  you  teach  me  I  will  execute." 
Hazlitt,  in  his  "  Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays," 
discussing  Shylock,  remarks:  ".  .  .  The  constant 
apprehension  of  being  burnt  alive,  plundered,  banished, 
reviled  and  trampled  on  might  be  supposed  to  sour  the 
most  forbearing  nature,  and  to  take  something  from 
that  milk  of  human  kindness  with  which  his  persecutors 
contemplated  his  indignities.  The  desire  of  revenge 
is  almost  inseparable  from  the  sense  of  wrong,  and  we 
can  hardly  help  sympathising  with  the  proud  spirit  hid 
beneath  his  Jewish  gaberdine,  stung  to  madness  by 
repeated  undeserved  provocations."  And,  finally,  I 
shall  refer  you  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  Psalms,  one 
recited  by  observant  Jews  after  every  meal,  Psalm  137, 
known  by  its  first  verse,  "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
there  we  sat  down  and  wept."  The  same  inspired  singer 
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whose  verses  have  been  cherished  not  only  by  the  Jew, 
which  have  been  re-echoed  in  the  temples  of  all  civilised 
nations — the  same  singer  who  exclaimed,  "  If  I  forget 
thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cun- 
ning .  .  .  .  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief 
joy  " — also  uttered  the  words  that  breathe  the  very 
passion  of  vengeance,  "  Happy  he  who  shall  dash  thy 
little  ones,  0  Babylon,  against  the  rock."  Even 
Psalmists  and  Prophets  are  not  superhuman.  The  theory 
of  forgiveness  is  certainly  very  noble.  We  ought  to 
forgive  as  we  wish  to  be  forgiven.  But  even  our  age 
does  not  seem  quite  ripe  for  that  lofty  doctrine. 

The  greatest  and  deservedly  celebrated  Polish  poet 
Adam  Mickiewicz  wrote  an  epic,  "  Konrad  Wallenrod," 
a  powerful  poem  in  which  he,  under  the  veil  of  ancient 
Lithuanian  history,  described  the  Polish  revolt  against 
Russia  and  the  sanguinary  battles  that  had  been  fought 
for  the  political  independence  of  his  nation.  Every 
verse  breathes  revenge.  One  of  its  lyrical  passages, 
which  I  published  in  1893  in  a  Hebrew  translation,  I 
called  "  The  Kiss  of  Vengeance."  One  of  the  prominent 
Polish  critics,  Professor  Count  Tarnowski,  deeply 
deplored  the  fact  that  their  most  eminent  national  poet 
glorified  the  vice  of  vengeance.  Tarnowski  perhaps  wrote 
that  essay  under  the  influence  and  pressure  of  his  official 
duties  as  a  servant  of  the  Austrian  Government,  but  he 
in  any  case  did  not  realise  that  poets  like  Mickiewicz 
and  the  author  of  Psalm  137  express  not  their  indi- 
vidual views  or  feelings,  but  those  of  their  respective 
nations.  They  only  condense  into  one  overwhelming 
sentiment  and  embody  in  one  deathless  poem,  which  is 
intended  to  inspire  future  generations  and  to  outlive 
the  brutal  power  of  the  enemy,  the  longings  and 
cravings,  the  tears  and  fears,  the  prayers  and  protests, 
of  millions  of  their  fellow-men.  I  mention  that  epic 
because  Mickiewicz  himself  often  compared  the  fate  of 
his  people  to  that  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  Jew,  too, 
was  often  blamed  for  the  various  expressions  of  ven- 
geance which  occur  in  the  Bible,  especially  in  the  Psalms. 
Only  the  strong  nation,  like  the  strong  man,  can  afford 
to  be  generous,  and  to  heap  coals  on  the  enemy's  head 
by  offering  him  bread  instead  of  stones.  The  helpless 
and  powerless  sufferer,  who  is  unable  to  vindicate  his 
right  that  is  being  openly  and  constantly  violated,  must 
be  pardoned  for  praying  with  Samson,  "  Let  me  be 
avenged  of  the  Philistines  for  my  two  eyes,  let  me  die 
with  the  Philistines." 
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Six  months  after  the  performance  of  "  La  Juive  " 
Halevy  won  fresh  laurels  with  a  new  opera,"  L'Eclair." 
The  writer  of  the  article.  "  Halevy "  in  Grove's 
"  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians"  says:  "It  was  a 
marvellous  feat  to  produce  within  ten  months  two  works 
of  such  ability  and  in  such  opposite  style,  and  a  feat 
that  betokens  a  great  master."  They  procured  him  an 
entrance  into  the  Institute  in  18.'56.  These  were  followed 
by  a  large  number  of  dramatic  works.  I  counted 
twenty,  and  among  them  another  Jewish  opera,  which 
he  called  "  Le  Juif  Errant."  "  But  the  fact  remains 
that  throughout  his  long  and  meritorious  career  he 
produced  nothing  finer  than  '  La  Juive.'  In  spite  of 
his  mistakes  his  music  as  a  whole  impresses  us  with  a 
very  high  idea  of  his  powers.  He  is  by  turns  tender 
and  persuasive,  grand  and  solemn,  and  invariably 
distinguished.  He  possesses  a  mastery  of  melancholy, 
and  had  equally  within  his  grasp  lofty  and  pathetic 
tragedy."  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  modern  non-Jewish 
French  critic. 

His  country  continued  to  shower  honours  upon 
him.  In  1857  he  became  permanent  secretary  of  the 
Academic  de  Beaux  Arts,  in  which  capacity  he  often  had 
occasion  to  deliver  funeral  orations  and  memorial 
addresses  on  deceased  distinguished  members  of  the 
Academy.  All  those  essays  and  literary  appreciations 
he  collected  and  published  in  two  volumes  as 
"  Souvenirs  et  Portraits,  Etudes  sur  les  Beaux  Arts," 
and  -they  even  to-day  form  an  eloquent  testimony  to  his 
remarkable  literary  abilities. 

In  1862  he  went  to  Nice  to  recuperate  his  failing 
health,  and  died  there  on  the  17th  of  March,  mourned 
by  the  whole  civilised  world.  Napoleon  III.  was  repre- 
sented at  the  funeral  by  his  half-brother,  Count  Morny. 
The  President  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Paris,  who 
spoke  at  his  graveside,  paid  him  the  following  tribute: 

"We  Jews  of- France  are  happy  in  the  thought  that 
he  was  one  of  us,  not  alone  because  he  was  the  pride  of 
his  country,  but  even  more  so,  because  he  held  aloft  the 
flag  of  his  people,  and  that,  he  faithfully  adhered  to  the 
faith  of  his  ancestors  at  a  time  when  religious  indiffer- 
ence has  wrought  havoc  in  our  ranks.  He  was  always 
mindful  of  his  filial  duty  and  responsibility  as  a  son  of 
Israel,  of  the  duty  of  being  united  with  his  people  in 
his  grave  as  he  was  in  his  cradle." 

The  speaker  must  at  that  moment  have  thought  of 
men  like  Mendelssohn-Barthqldy  and  Anton  Rubinstein. 
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It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  his  life  deserves  to 
be  known,  his  work,  though  no  longer  so  popular, 
though  out  of  fashion,  to  be  cherished,  and  his  name  to 
be  handed  down  to  future  generations. 
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